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Ethics of Japanese Exclusion 


Speaking from radio station WHN in New York 
on July 26, Milton W. Sutton discussed ethical aspects 
of Japanese exclusion. The fact that his address was 
made under the auspices of the National Security 
League, which yields to none in emphasis upon loyalty 
and 100 per cent Americanism, adds significance to 
what he said, in part as follows: “Just why our Con- 
stitution, drawn up by men who thought they were 

enning a bill of human rights, should be interpreted 
as the exclusive property through all ages of three 
color groups—red, white and black—and only these 
three, is more than one can understand. But that is 
the present reading of our law. It is our law and we 
must accept responsibility for it until we change 

“If Dr. Ishizaka, President of our great Christian 
College in Tokio, should take up residence in this 
country and desire to become a citizen he could not do 
so. Should he be introduced as a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from Johns Hopkins University—as a Christian 
gentleman of forty years standing—as the administra- 
tive chief of every American missionary who is ap- 
pointed to work as a teacher in that great institution, 
he would, without more than a glance at his passport, 
be ruled out as ineligible. Dr. Nitobe may be invited 
to come over and deliver lectures on political and na- 
tional ideals to the students of Harvard and Yale 
Universities as ‘exchange’ professor, but he can never 
qualify as a citizen of this Republic. Why? Because 
he is neither an American Indian, a Caucasian, or a Ne- 
gro. . . . He was born unassimilable to our social and 
political life, don’t you see? It makes no difference that 
for many years he has been happily married to a charm- 
ing American lady—that their home in Tokio is a center 
of culture and refinement, as well as Christian patronage 
ff every good cause. No qualitative test is permitted 

d he is debarred, together with Wellington Koo, C. T. 
Vang, Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi and more than 800,- 
000,000 other of the Children of Men who live East of 
Suez.” .. . Japan “has not looked to America as an ‘outlet’ 
for her people for years, if she ever did. However, it 


means everything to Japan to have them treated—either 
excluded or admitted—on exactly the same basis as the 
people of other races. When this proposal was pressed 
at one of the sessions of the Senate Committee, the un- 
answerable reply was that the application of the quota to 
the Japanese would recognize them as the racial equal of 
European groups and of ourselves, and that this would be 
intolerable. . . . If we have such a desperate time granting 
freedom and equality of opportunity to the Japanese who 
are at this particular junction the most educated, progres- 
sive and Americanlike of all the people of the East, what 
is to become of us when the millions of China, India and 
Africa, tomorrow and the day after, struggle to their 
knees and then to their feet and finally stand facing us 
eye to eye, claiming a place with us as our peers? ... If 
we cannot make this adjustment, there is nothing ahead 
but disaster. It is not Japan, but America that is on 
trial in this present situation.” 

Mr. Sutton referred in commendatory terms to the 
work of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick of the Federal Council of 
Churches, whom he called “America’s greatest Christian 
statesman in relation to Eastern matters”; and argued (1) 
for scientific and impartial immigration laws which will 
apply alike to all races; (2) brotherly and sympathetic 
treatment for all aliens now residing among us; and (3) 


ample opportunity for all who can qualify to become 
American citizens. 


Governing in the Caribbean 


The problems of the United States in the Caribbean 
increase as the protection of the Panama Canal affects 
our relations to the islands adjacent to its approach. For 
a time Porto Ricans were protesting against the governor 
sent to them. Haiti has been painfully before public atten- 
tion for more than four years. Now the Virgin Islands 
have made so vocal their distressing condition since we 
purchased them from Denmark in 1917 that a Federal 
Commission appointed by the Secretary of Labor was 
sent to the Islands last winter. 


The American High Commissioner of Haiti has made 
two annual reports to the Secretary of State. The last 
report for the year ending December 31, 1923, recently 
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made available, shows improvements in law and order 
over the Islands, in new financial arrangements, in the 
development of public works, in the beginnings of agri- 
cultural improvement, in organization of public health ser- 
vice, and in some beginnings in public education. There 
have been also far-reaching changes made in control of 
the press and reorganization of the judiciary. The prog- 
ress of public works such as electric lighting in three of 
the principal cities, water facilities for nine cities, the in- 
crease of telegraph and telephone service, the organization 
of river gauging service and river control, and the im- 
provement of lighthouses, roads, bridges and public build- 
ings, all bespeak material advancement. Under the super- 
vision of Navy medical officers public health service has 
been established. Sanitation and quarantine measures 
have been provided, existing hospitals have been improved 
and enlarged and new hospitals built. The International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has assured 
its help for an extensive medical program. 


An organization of Haitian Gendarmerie of 2,510 en- 
listed men under 101 officers of the Marine Corps super- 
vised by a Lieutenant Colonel of the Marines has pro- 
vided routine and special patrol in the cities and rural 
districts giving comparative peace and order throughout 
the Island. Agricultural promotion has been started in 
the creation of the Technical Bureau and the accession 
of an experienced agricultural engineer. The country is 
dependent for its future primarily upon its agriculture. 
The total imports for 1923 were $14,157,963, a gain of 
$1,807,692; and the total exports were $14,591,012, a 
gain of $3,878,802 over 1922. Figures of 1919, how- 
ever, published in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, show imports of $17,117,- 
608 and exports of $21,460,044. There was a corre- 

sponding collection of export and import customs in 1923 

f $6,113,790, a gain of $1,194,569 over the same period 

for 1922. Internal revenue for 1923 was $535,643 in 
comparison with $316,049 for 1922. Total revenues ex- 
ceeded the estimates and the year ended with a surplus 
over appropriations charged against these revenues. In 
the matter of public debt, however, the showing is less 
favorable. The public debt at the end of the fiscal year 
was $19,281,911, as compared with $18,506,312 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1922, A Claims Commission has also 
been at work and has received 73,269 claims aggregating 
atotal of $38,394,146.44. Against these claims payments 
in cash and in Government bonds of $8,064,663.21 have 
been made. 


These measures of material improvement, however, 
have not quieted an influential element of the Haitian peo- 
ple who still contend that the sovereignty of their nation 
is being violated and their liberty seriously curtailed. This 
protest assumed such proportions that the High Commis- 
sioner says, “During the entire year (1923) the usual 
group of malcontents have, as occasion arose, voiced their 
sentiments. Early in the year there was voted by the 
Council of State, after a protracted discussion, a press 
law which placed certain restrictions upon the press. It 
in no way interfered with proper criticism but it did pro- 
hibit an unlicensed press from resorting to villification 
and abuse. Criticism of practically all acts of the Gov- 
gmment is daily being made by some of the opposition 
tess representing the ‘outs’; these, however, keep within 
the limits of permissible criticism.” There has been much 
feeling and dissatisfaction among many Haitians and 
some agitation in America over the arrest and imprison- 
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ment of Haitian editors regarded by the Government un- 
der the Occupation as having violated this press law. 


Recently discontent has manifested itself in other di- 
rections. The opposition press began in the summer of 
1923 to agitate about legislative elections due in January, 
1924, until the President of Haiti on October 4, 1923, 
“in conformity with the constitution,” which was pro- 
posed by the first president under the American Occu- 
pation and adopted by popular vote under American mili- 
tary supervision, decided that the legislative elections 
should not be held, thus putting them off for two years. 
The High Commissioner explains this action on the ground 
that a military oligarchy had existed in Haiti before the 
American Occupation and that 95 per cent of the people 
are illiterate and a large percentage unmoral. In the face 
of the Presidential decision an election of senators was 
held. They have not been sworn into power by the ex- 
isting Government. Nine senators so elected have met, 
however, and voiced a protest, reported in The Nation 
of August 20, “against the initiative of this Government 
in undertaking, in the present circumstances, to settle the 
Haitian-Dominican dispute” over the boundary between 
the Haitian and Dominican Republics: “The Senate, in 
the name of the people from whom it obtains its powers, 
and under reserve of the authority of the High Court of 
Justice, declares void and of no effect any act which 
transfers Haitian territory to a foreign state, company, 
or individual without the formal consent of the authorized 
representatives of the nation; and declares that any citi- 
zen participating in such an arrangement is a traitor to 
his country.” There has also been severe criticism of the 
new law reorganizing the courts. 


The Virgin Islands were purchased March 3, 1917, for 
the sum of $25,000,000 for the three islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John (two miles distant) and St. Croix, (forty-two 
miles distant). These three, with a population in 1917 
of 26,000 persons, 95 per cent Negro, lie about 60 miles 
east of Porto Rico, and have an area of about one-tenth 
of that of Rhode Island. Since the taking over of these 
Islands there has been great suffering in St. Thomas 
mainly from economic changes resulting from application 
of the United States coastwise trading law which pre- 
vents passing ships from receiving quarantine inspection 
and clearance between sunset and sunrise in this port of 
call; also application of our Prohibition laws has pre- 
vented foreign vessels having liquor stores even under seal 
from stopping in the harbor. Nearly all the population 
of St. Thomas (10,191 in 1917) depended for a liveli- 
hood upon the coaling and victualing of passing vessels. 
They suffered severely when these vessels went to other 
ports of call. The Island of St. Croix, with a population 
of 14,901 in 1917 has mainly depended upon stock-raising, 
sugar-cane growing, and sugar manufacturing. The past 
three years’ drought caused cattle to perish, cane-growing 
to be crippled, and reduced the inhabitants almost to 
starvation. 

It is estimated that nearly half of the population of the 
Islands has migrated. Wages range in agriculture from 
twenty to forty cents a day; in coaling of vessels they 
average sixty cents a day with only about two days’ work 
a week. The work is largely done by women who carry 
baskets of coal on their heads. The people are housed 
largely in one-room shacks with occasionally a lean-to 
kitchen, and the food of workers is mainly a mess of 
corn-meal and fish, low in nutritive value. The Virgin 
Islanders have also suffered from uncertainty about their 


citizenship. They are a clean, genial, intelligent people, 
@y per cent being able to read and write. The Treaty 

¥ Purchase provided that any who so wished might pre- 
serve their Danish citizenship by making declaration with- 
in a year from the date of its ratification. In default of 
such declaration they would be held to have renounced 
Danish citizenship and to have “accepted citizenship of 
the United States.” Later the State Department held 
that as in the case of Porto Rico it would be necessary 
for Congress to confer full citizenship on them by specific 
declaration. Therefore, they are now citizens of neither 
Denmark nor the United States, they claim. Their gov- 
ernors have been naval officers and there has been’ such 
a shift of governors that the Islands have had seven gov- 
ernors in about three years. 


The Commission, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, 
which was made up of five Negro citizens of the United 
States, made a survey of conditions last January holding 
public hearings each morning and making inspection of 
public works, schools, business and other parts of the two 
principal islands during a two-weeks’ visit. They rec- 
ommend that the United States Government install ade- 
quate water supply for domestic needs and an irrigation 
system for agriculture; restore St. Thomas as a port of 
call with the right of foreign vessels to seal their liquors 
as when passing through the Panama Canal; take steps 
for restoring the growing of bay leaves on the island of 
St. John and the manufacture of bay rum at St. Thomas; 
arrange an exchange of scholars and teachers with leading 
Negro colleges of the United States; adjust the citizen- 
ship status of the Virgin Islanders and regulate seasonal 
labor competition from adjacent foreign islands. They 
recommend further the development of a banking and 
currency system under American ownership and opera- 
tion; better mail and transportation facilities; a study of 

taxing system by an expert and a new code of laws 
ith American standards and reorganization of the courts 
so that humble citizens may have full confidence in them 
and so that there may be a court of appellate jurisdic- 
tion more accessible than their present appellate tribunal, 
which is the United States Court, third district, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Commission points out the evils of mar- 
riage by consent so prevalent through customs from slav- 
ery days and thinks that educational and legal measures 
should be taken to change these customs. The Commis- 
sion commends the administration in building up schools, 
hospitals, sanitation, etc., and says, “Not forgetting the 
splendid record of Congress in appropriating for the Is- 
lands, as heretofore mentioned, the Commission feels that 
we owe it to the clean, courteous, and kindly people of 
our most recently acquired territory to devise ways and 
means at once to assist in the restoration of industrial 
ona and in the readjustment of their mode of 
ving.” 


These complaints about our government in the Carib- 
bean are in contrast to a picture given by Robert Her- 
tick in The Nation of June 11 and 18 of “the English 
way” and “the French way” of dealing with their island 
peoples after longer experience in this area. Recounting 
the English method he describes a day in the local court 
of Careacou: “The white judge, the sole white person be- 
side myself in the courtroom, for that matter the sole 
ite man I saw in the town that day, was not an espe- 
qt clever person; in fact, rather dull and commonplace. 
ut he was so fair, so honest, so determined to do ‘the 


tight thing,’ without a trace of conscious superiority ei- 
ther of race or of function! And the attitude of the 
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colored people crowded into the stuffy courtroom reflected 
this attitude of the white judge... . It was apparent that 
they knew justice would be done, not only between them- 
selves and the law, but between themselves and members 
of the ‘superior race.’ . . . In my wanderings through 
these islands, with haphazard contacts from Barbados to 
Trinidad, to St. Kitts and Antigua, I met with nothing 
but courtesy and intelligence among these officials of the 
‘inferior race.’ . . . The contrast in all this between a 
section of our own ‘black belt’ whether in Alabama and 
Mississippi or in St. Louis and Chicago, and any of these 
English colonies must astonish the American traveler. 
What has brought about this decent atmosphere of toler- 
ance and mutual respect between the races? Doubtless 
many intricate causes, but pre-eminently the English habit 
of justice and the experiment of letting the colored people 
share in their own government so largely.” 


After describing racial contacts of “the French way” 
he concludes: “The French colored folk carry themselves 
as do no other Negro people I have ever seen. There is 
no servility (and little insolence) in their attitude, but a 
consciousness of freedom and equality... . No, the hope 
for these French foster children, as in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way it is for the English colored populations, is 
to be allowed to extend self-rule, to develop themselves 
in a climate to which they are admirably adapted—even 
at the expense of less sugar, cocoa, limes. The world 
needs the harmonious development of the culture of these 
mixed white and black people far more than it needs 
more sugar and other tropical riches.” 


Native Education in West Africa 


A promising beginning in the making of a comprehen- 
sive governmental educational program for natives in the 
Gold Coast Colony, West Africa, was published recently 
by Sir Gordon Guggisburg, Governor of the colony. Since 
the introduction of cocoa by a native about 1885, this 
British colony has grown in agricultural wealth and trade 
so that governmental revenues in 1923 amounted to over 
34 million pounds sterling. The expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for education have increased from £17,000 in 
1910 to £56,000 in 1920 and to over £120,000 in 1923. 
More than 28,000 African boys and girls in this colony 
are receiving literary education in the elementary schools. 
Some of these as well as some secondary schools are sup- 
ported by missionary societies. There are few govern- 
mental secondary schools, however, and students desiring 
college and professional training can secure it only in 
Europe. 


Governor Guggisburg proposes to obviate the necessity 
of sending natives to Europe for their secondary educa- 
tion by developing a system of secondary schools and a 
university. The foundations for this development are al- 
ready begun in the construction of a “University College” 
and a million dollar hospital at Achimota, eight miles 
from Accra, one of the main seaports of the colony. 
Achimota can be reached both by automobile road and by 
railroad. The buildings are well laid out with space for 
expansion along lines of modern architecture with all 
modern improvements. The first group of buildings will 
consist of administration and classroom buildings; arts, 
crafts, and laboratory buildings, and eight houses to ac- 
commodate sixty students each with a headmaster’s quar- 
ters in each house. There are also dining-halls and about 
twenty other quarters for teaching and administrative 
staff. These buildings are to be completed by the end 
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of 1926 and the first term of the college is to begin in 
1927. This college is to prepare teachers for the secon- 
ary schools, governmental officials and leaders in agri- 
Vulture, trade and the professions. Character training, with 
training in habits of thoroughness, order, punctuality, 
temperance, reliability, respect for parents, and “the cor- 
rect appreciation of respect for responsibility” will be 
one of the objects of the whole system. 
The Governor gives credit for a great deal of his plan 
to the Educational Commission of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
which visited the colony about two years ago. The whole 
plan as outlined comprises first, primary education which 
includes elementary literary instruction and instruction in 
local industries, such as basketmaking and provides for 
junior trade schools as well as elementary classes for 
semi-skilled railway workers; secondly, secondary educa- 
tion, including support of missionary secondary schools 
now existing, the improvement of the government Accra 
Technical School and establishment of a secondary school 
of agriculture and forestry; thirdly, higher education cen- 
tering at Achimota in a college and appropriate technical 
and professional schools. “The whole aim will be to ob- 
viate the necessity of Africans proceeding to Europe to 
secure their education.” 


Curiously enough, at the beginning, at least, girls and 
women are to share only to a limited extent the oppor- 
tunities of this promising scheme. There have been rec- 
ommendations for a training college for women teachers, 
but the views of nineteen witnesses at hearings (includ- 
ing four chiefs, three representatives of religious denom- 
inations and three women teachers) were opposed to co- 
education at Achimota. The weight of opinion was that 
coeducation should start at the bottom in primary schools 
in the hope that the time will gradually come when Achi- 
mota will be opened to both boys and girls. The Gov- 
rnor feels that although the slight risk of coeducation in 
ligher education should be taken at Achimota, the con- 
sensus of native and European opinion is so strong against 
it that the erection of buildings for women at Achimota 
will be deferred. Native education, the Governor con- 
cludes, is “the keystone of progress” in the development 
of people not yet able to stand alone. 


Meetings of Interracial Importance 


The past summer season has witnessed several meet- 
ings of significance in race relations. One of the most 
outstanding of these was an interracial conference called 
by the Colored Men’s Department of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., May 31 to June 2, which 
was attended mainly by white and colored Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries from the North and South. They passed reso- 
lutions commending the work of the Interracial Commis- 
sion in the South as especially instructive for similar 
efforts elsewhere. The conference pledged the brother- 
hood’s continued cooperation and support of such move- 
ments. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation and the 
Executive Committee of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches 
met at Asheville, N. C., July 14-16. One of the most 
important sections of this meeting was that of the com- 

ittee on women’s work, which has affiliated with it wo- 
n from principal church denominations. The general 
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sessions of the Interracial Commission were marked es- 
pecially by reports of active work in promoting Negro 
education and successful work in combating lynching dur- 
ing the year. During the first six months of 1920 there 
was the smallest number of such outrages in the history 
of the evil and there are prospects of ultimately stamping 
it out. There was reported increased recognition by busi- 
ness and civic organizations of the utility of the methods 
and plans which have been promoted by these two Com- 
missions in adjusting community and civic conditions be- 
tween the races both in the cities and in rural districts 
of the several states. Influential citizens in many locali- 
ties and states are taking increasingly active interest in 
the work of the local committees and commissions and 
responsibility, financial and otherwise, for promoting the 
work is being assumed by organizations and individuals. 
There was a consensus of opinion that the past four 
vears of the movement had carried it through the experi- 
mental period. Special committees were authorized to 
make a complete study of experience so far to recom- 
mend plans for enlarging and strengthening the work of 
the Commissions. 

The National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada, June 28 to July 3, gave special prominence to 
discussions of Negro migration and its effects on family 
and community life, on health and race relations and on 
the local community and race relations. A Negro social 
worker was elected to the executive committee of the 
Conference. The National Association of Colored Wo- 
men is affiliated with the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation and its meeting in Chicago, August 1-7, had 
interracial significance. There were more than seven hun- 
dred women in attendance representing state and local 
organizations from all parts of the United States. The 
local clubs and state organizations are dealing with civic 
and community problems in their respective localities 
touching interracial interests. During one session in Chi- 
cago the program was given over to discussion of prob- 
lems and activities growing out of relations between white 
and colored women, North and South. Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune of Daytona, Fla., so well known in educa- 
tional work and in interracial contacts, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for the ensuing two years. 

The Negro Business League, founded a quarter of a 
century ago by Booker T. Washington, celebrated its “sil- 
ver jubilee” at Chicago, August 20-22. At this meeting 
the League adopted a plan of reorganization dividing the 
country into fourteen districts with a leader in each dis- 
trict to promote greater cooperation and teamwork for 
the development of the business resources of the Negro 
people. The outstanding interracial feature of the meet- 
ing was the announcement by Dr. R. R. Moton of Tuske- 
gee, President of the League, of the completion of a mil- 
lion dollar Negro finance corporation, organized not pri- 
marily as a money-making scheme but as a service agency 
to help finance deserving Negro business enterprises. In 
speaking of this project Dr. Moton said, “We can com- 
mand, if necessary, the advice and cooperation of the best 
and most experienced bankers in the country, men like 
Julius Rosenwald, George Foster Peabody, and Clarence 
S. Kelsey of the white race. ... There are scores of others 
who would gladly give their cooperation and assistance 
when called upon.” The National Negro Business League, 
with several auxiliary organizations of Negro bankers, 
real estate men, etc., represents more than fifty thousand 
Negro business enterprises. 
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